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THE VOICE. 


GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Tue human voice, in its tone and accent, is un- 
questionably the most pure and sonorous of any, 
which distinguish the vocal animals. In those 

«countries where man, like a plant, may be said to 
grow and flourish, it expands, ripens, and comes to 
perfection ; but in the northern-.and colder regions, 
where the mouth’ is more constantly closed, the 
voice is restricted and escapes with difficulty.* 

Greece and Italy, those far-famed countries, 
which have been the admiration of the world for 
their mild and beautiful climate, have been ever 
famous for the vocal art. Under a sky so serene, 
the voice partakes of that clear and open tone, that 
at once creates a language pure, free, and harmo- 
nious. This euphony of speech, or aria parlarte, 
may be regarded as a natural faculty, and it is but 
a slight step in these countries to move into all the 
beauties of song. In a climate like our own, where 


* Captain Parry, in his polar voyage, speaks of the cold being so in- 
tense, that they dare not open their mouths in the outer air, or expose 
themselves without a mask. 























2 THE VOICE. 


nature has been less generous, it is a rare instance 
to meet with any voices that are truly excellent. 
Many of our words have had their origin in severer 
climes, and partake so much of the nasal and gut- 
tural tones as to destroy every vestige of melody.* 
These defects may, in a great measure, be remedied 
by art, and, if we commence soon enough, a voice 
may be made to approach the excellence of the 
Italians. Our method of producing vocal sounds 
is similar to that of a wind instrument. By a slight 
percussion of the breath through the windpipe we 
produce its key-note and attendant harmonies of 
the 3d, 5th, and 8th. If we listen attentively, we 
may hear these intervals in speaking ; but they are 
so slightly glanced upon, and pass with such rapid- 
ity, that it requires a nice ear to detect them. The 
cries in the streets are invariably composed of these 
tones, and naturally speaking, our voices are limited 
to these few notes. Some persons have a greater 
aptness for the yocal art than others, probably by 
a more suitable organization, but there is not a 
voice, however stubborn, but what may be rendered 
sufficiently pliant to perform with accuracy the 
notes of the diatonic scale. ‘The first and most 
important operatior is to open the mouth so com- 
pletely, that the voice may meet with no obstruc- 
tion in its course. To do this, the head must be 


* The Dutch and Northern languages are so guttural, that in the 
delivery of some of their words you might suppose the speaker were 
choked. 
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THE VOICE. 3 


thrown a little back, while standing in an erect 
posture, opening the mouth so as to admit three fin+ 
gers set edgewise between the teeth, then by gen- 
tly putting forth the voice with the organs steadily 
kept in this position, you will produce the first vo- 
cal sound of Au,* as-in the word awful. Another 
quality of tone may be acquired by admitting but 
two fingers between the teeth, and drawing the 
corners of the mouth alike backward as in the act 
of smiling: this position will give the sound of the 
vowel Ah! as in the word art, less broad, and more 
attenuated than the former. ‘This is the best mode 
of modeling the voice for singing, and should be 
constantly resorted to, till every note from C below 
the line, to G above it, can be evenly sustained in 
the ascending and descending scales, while you 
moderately count four. 


Daily lesson. 











A more slender tone may be produced by contract- 
ing the mouth so as to admit but one finger between 
the teeth, and which will give the sound of the 


_diphthong Ea, as in the word earth. 


* This broad A occurs constantly in the Doric dialect of the Greek, 
and its broad pronunciation was sometimes a subject of di-cussion 
amongst that people, not knowing that it was adaptea fur musical 
purposes.— Chatillon. 
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For notes of rapid execution in the upper octave, 
it will be necessary to contract the organs still 
more, poking out the chin a little, which will pro- 
duce the still more slender sound of E, as in the 
word eel. All these positions may be practised 
upon the daily lesson, and great attention should 
be paid to the manner in which any one good tone 
is made, so that yor may adopt a similar method in 
the others. 

In harsh and disagreeable voices the organs are 
too much contracted, so ihat the voice has not a 
free and easy passage. ‘The sound thus resisted is 
tortured by overcoming the obstacles, by which it 
is impeded. ‘These modifications have a similar 
action upon the vocal organs to the pressure of the 
lips upon the mouth-piece of a wind instrument ; 
but in addition to this, the muscles possess the sin- 
gular power of lengthening or shortening the wind- 
pipe, by depressing the chin, which in effect widens 
it for the lower tones, while poking it out narrows 
it for the upper.* Hence it will’ appear that the 
whole of these operations are mechanical, and that 
the muscles engaged will require constant prac- 
tice to bring them into activity and perfect obe- 


dience.t 


* Signor Ferlendi, when in England, performed upon an oboe in the 
Opera-house, one of the joints of which was formed of leather, which 
he twisted or contracted in a way so like the windpipe, that he pro- 
duced a talking tone much resembling the human voice. 

t Description of the voice—Haydn and Mozart. 

















THE VOICE. 5 
ve, A full and retentive breath is the only basis, upon 
till ; which a pure and firm tone can be formed.* For 
rO- this, the shoulders should be thrown a little back- 
he P ward, standing in an easy posture, and opening the | 
ed chest, by which a deep inspiration can only be ) 
ild taken. From these directions it will be discovered / 
ne that the point of action in the voice is seated in the 
in throat, near where the hair terminates at the back 


of the neck. This place may be considered as the 
antechamber to the mouth, in which compartment 





ire 
‘ays : , 

a all the beauties of execution must be prepared, 
is never advancing into the mouth, or sinking into the 
it throat, as the least deviation either one way or the 

lar other will render the tone harsh and hard, thick, 

he throaty, and guttural.t In the ascending scale the 
it ; tones should diminish in volume and increase in 
in- brilliancy as they rise upward: to produce this, we 

d- / gradually lessen the aperture of the throat, increas- 

ns ing the velocity of the breath; and if we were to 

ws 
ere is an art in taking the breath. In rapid music it shou 

he * There i in taking the breath. In rapid music it should be 

iat drawn as quick as possible, and without the least noise. It should 

never be replenished in the middle of a word or division, so as to break 

C~ , a regular succession of notes. By practice, the retention of the breath 

1e~ ; ‘ can be carried to a great extent. Farinelli could sing three hundred 

notes in a breath,while many of our public singers are ready to drop 

with exhaustion in getting through the division of twelve bars in the & 

last song of the Messiah. Though the noise of drawing the breath 
the has ben condemned, yet in the theatre, in scenes of agitation, the 

ich noise adds much to the dramatic effect. 

ro- . . % Madame Camporese’s performance was truly excellent, except that 


some of her notes partook of the throaty tone, highly sickening and 


disgusting to the ear. 
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compare the lowest note in the voice to the figure 
and size of a billiard ball, we should say that the 
sounds should so diminish, that the highest should 
not be larger than a pea. ‘The lower notes of most 
voices are forined in the chest, which may be felt 
by laying the hand upon the breast, as the sound 
produces a very perceptible vibration. ‘This por- 
tion of the voice is called by the Italians the voce 
de petto, or voice of the breast. Upon this stands 
the common voice, and immediately above it comes 
the voce de testa, or the voice of the head, the notes 
of which are formed at the highest point of the 
vocal organs. ‘The tones of the voce de petto are 
of an instinctive nature, and are the most passion- 
ate that we utter; they express our inmost feelings, 
and are termed the language of the heart, as it is 
from the region oi the heart that they spring. 

The tones of the voce de testa are of a very oppo- 
site kind to that deep and inward feeling of the 
lower voice. Its high and piercing cry is rather 
the language of imposture than sincerity.* In the 
voices of men the voce de testa is sometimes termed 
a falsetto, or feigned voice, the tone of which is 
similar to the constrained effect of over-blowing an 
organ-pipe ora flute. This fictitious voice is now 
abandoned by composers of the present day, as be- 


* On hearing a criminal whipt in a public market-place, I was per- 
suaded the cry was not that of pain or anguish ; and, upon inquiry, I 
learnt from the jailer that the culprit was so little hurt, that he said he 
would undergo the punishment again for half-a-crown. 
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THE VOICE. 7 


ing devoid of strength and expression. The effect 
of these voices is strikingly shown in contrast by 
those persons, who are called ventriloquists. The 
celebrated Alexander imitates the conversation of 
three persons so completely, as to deceive the most 
experienced ear. By depressing the windpipe into 
the chest, though a slender man, he utters tones of 
that breadth and gravity which might be supposed 
to come from a gruff, domineering person of gigan- 
tic stature; this is nothing more than employing 
the voce de petto;* and then, by contracting the 
upper part of the throat, he diminishes these tones 
into the acute and feeble voice of a child. With 
these contrary voices, interposing his own natural 
voice occasionally, he carries on a conversation be- 
tween a lad and his surly master with such admi- 
rable efiect, that besides himself you are led to be- 
lieve there are two other persons in an adjacent 
room. ‘This exhibition takes place on the stage, 
and asa climax to his performance, you hear, while 
he opens and shuts a door, the cries of children, 
dogs, and cats so well imitated by the skillful man- 
nar he diminishes and swells his voice, that you are 
compelled to believe the sounds come from persons 


* The howl of wild beasts is of this description;—the roar of tigers 
and lions fills us with horror, from the magnitude of chest required to 
produce tones so hollow and deep. Depth of voice fills the mind with 
an idea of an enormous being; and children in their frolics frighten 
each other by imitating these voices. 
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at a distance, though the whole proceeds only from 
himself, 

The natural qualities of the voice are as various 
as they are innumerable. We seldom meet with 
two alike. The key or pitch of voices is also very 
dissimilar ; they are generally classed in the follow- 
ing order :—Among female the soprano is the high- 
est, mezzo soprano the m ddle, and contralto the 
lowest. Those of men are alto, tenor and bass, 
and they are an octave lower in tone than those of 
females. The voices of women are more active, 
and better adapted for execution than those of men, 
while the latter have more passion and pathos. In 
excellence they are infinitely more rare, for of the 
highest order, there appears scarcely more than one 
first-rate man singer ina generation. To acquire 
a good and pleasing tone, every experiment for 
modifying the voice should be tried ; whenever suc- 
cess is obtained to the satisfaction of the ear, we 
should accurately notice the position of the organs, 
80 that we may be enabled to repeat a tone of the 
same quality at pleasure. Considerable assistance 
may be obtained, as regards the opening of the 
mouth, by practising before a mirror. In the eariy 
schools of Rome, it was the custom ‘daily to take 
the pupils beyond the walls to a stone celebrated 
for its echo, which repeated the same sound several 
times. Here the scholars were exercised by making 


them sing opposite the stone, which, by distinctly 
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EXTRACT. 9 





repeating the sounds, warned them of their defects, 
and they were enabled to correct their errors with 
greater ease.’ 


EXTRACT. 


God has made the whole earth vocal with sweet 
sounds. ‘The untravelled forest echoes the notes of 
the wild bird, and the habitations of men are made 
glad by the song of the feathered minstrel. But, 
above all, the human voice, that combines the 
highest charm of sweet sound with the inspiration of 
thought, is given for no ordinary purpose of earthly 
pleasure. In its whispers of affection, how grate- 
ful! In its expression of religious devotion, how 
exalted! For its solace in trouble, how dear! For 
its participation in joy, how unspeakable! 


(2) 











THE MUSICAL FIELD. 


WE were not aware in commencing operations for 
the Reporter, that we should be trespassing on the 
ground of others. We had supposed the field large 
enough to accommodate all, who wished to occupy 
it. We really thought the field embraced the whole 
human race, at least such a portion of it as was 
accessible to the charms of music. But by sad ex- 
perience we have found, that human nature is the 
same, whether employed in the busy cares of life, 
in mercenary speculations, or in the improvement 
of that faculty, which furnishes employment for 
angels. ‘There are certain people in the world, 
who by chance have been thrown into the highway, 
cast up for all, and which all have a right to occupy. 
Perceiving themselves to be wonderfully sagacious, 
they think they have discovered a new path in sci- 
ence, of which they are the exclusive occupants. 
Like the little cur, who snarls and barks at every 
dog that comes along, and who thinks himself mighty 
courageous, just because the gentlemen who pass 
do not take the trouble to notice him, they sup- 
pose the whole field to be theirs,—theirs by inherit- 
ance, and that no others have a right to occupy it 
without their sanction, So consummately selfish are 
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THE MUSICAL FIELD. ll 


such people, that they would deprive you of the 
very sunshine you enjoy, were it in their power, 
and appropriate it to their own use. Perhaps in no 
situation in life are we so forcibly struck with the 
force of these remarks as in the struggle, which 
characterizes professors, engaged in the science of 
music. ‘There are some who think, that all the wis- 
dom in the world is confined to them, and their 
order, and unless care is taken to propagate it by 
the same process, with which they acquired it, it will 
certainly die with them. Such people would con- 
dense all the knowledge in the world into a little 
book, and really make us think it contained the very 
essence of all musical knowledge. Others think so 
much of a particular system, who know nothing 
about the system except in name, that they talk large 
and long, and would make you think they were the 
genii of the age. How many are there, who gu 
into the field as Pestalozzian teachers of music, who 
know no more about Pestalozzi, or his system, than 
the owls in the desert. ‘They have an indistinct 
knowledge of such a man as Pestalozzi, and per- 
haps have heard. that he was the author of a new 
system of teaching music. (?) From observation, 
they suppose the black-board and chalk are in some 
way connected with this system of instruction, and 
therefore adopt the use of them, and hail as teachers 
on the Pestalozzian system. ‘There are some, who 
pretend to be the oracles of the day, whose minds 
are stored with all the wisdom of the past, and a 
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great deal of the wisdom of the future. They have 
an exhaustless source from which to draw those 
never failing original streams of melody. ‘Their 
names would descend to posterity, emblazoned in 
living notes of composition, and their children might 
rehearse their deeds of fame, were it not that the 
spirit of investigation has already discovered more 
than three fourths of their compositions to be a lite- 
ral copy of some of the gr it masters, who have 
gone before them. Such is the state of music in 
our country, and such is the character of a great 
many of its professors. Quacks in musical science! 
They palm you oh spurious coin, and pretend it is 
genuine. A large portion of the music, which has 
been published under the signature of American 
names, and which has been of any value, has been 
literally copied from some of the celebrated ancient 
composers. Dressed in a little different garb, per- 
haps rhythmetically altered, placed in a different 
key, they have deceived the people into the belief, 
that they have produced some of the sublimest 
strains, of which the art is susceptible. 

There is another class, who would enlighten and 
harmonize our country by analyzing sound, describ- 
ing diagonal lines and tonic elements, and giving 
you specimens of original music, copied entirely from 
old ditties, sung when they played with the kitten, 
or were rocked to sleep in sweet lullaby. These are 
they, who claim the field, and say they will cultivate it 
toacharm. ‘Tenacious of their ground they snarl at 
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MILTON. 13 


every supposed aggressor. Blinded to their own 
situation, they think the rank weeds around them to 
be waving wheat, the genuine fruit of their own in- 
dustry. ‘To all such we would say, we ask for no 
quarter, we simply ask for our inheritance, we are 
not beggars nor are we aliens. We are the true 
lovers of harmony without compromise. We stand 
pledged to no party, we are yoked to no particular 
system, tied to no particular measures, We shall 
therefore act independantly, fearless of consequen- 
ces, always regarding the contributions and advice 
of our friends as a favor, which we will endeavor to 
repay in good and ample measure, 


MILTON. 


Tuts famous poet rose at four in the morning 
during the summer months, and at five in the win- 
ter. He studied in the forenoon, exercised in the 
afternoon, and in the evening sang, accompanying 


d 

- 

g himself on some instrument. He had a fine voice, 
n played well on several instruments, and understood 
, harmony ; and judging from his Paradise Lost, he 
e must have been passionately fond of music and the 
it perfume of flowers. He usually retired at nine, and 
it composed while in bed. 
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THE CHIMES OF ENGLAND. 4 
BY A. A. COX. ’ 
The chimes, the chimes of Motherland— A 
Of England green and old, ehh 
That out from fane and ivied tower \ a 
A thousand years have toll’d; eh 
How glorious must their music be, 
As breaks the hallow’d day, 


And calleth with a seraph’s voice 
A nation up to pray. 


Those chimes that tell a thousand tales, 
Sweet tales of olden time ! 
And ring a thousand memories 
At vesper and at prime; 
At bridal and at burial, 
For cottager and king, 
Those chimes—those glorious Christian chimes, 
How blessedly they ring! 





Those chimes, those chimes of Motherland, 
Upon a Christian morn, 
Outbreaking, as the angels did, 
For a Redeemer born— 
How merrily they call afar, 
To cot and baron’s hall, 
With holly decked, and misletoe, 
To keep the festival! 
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The chimes of England, how they peal 
From tower and Gothic pile, 

Where hymn and swelling anthem fill 
The dim cathedral aisle; 

Where windows bathe the holy light 
On priestly heads that falls, 

And stain the florid tracery 
And banner-dighted walls! 


And then, those Easter bells, in Spring— 
Those glorious Easter chimes! 

How lovely they hail the sound, 
Old Queen of holy times! 

From hill to hill, like sentinels, 
Responsively they cry, 

And sing the rising of the Lord 
From vale to mountain high. 


I love ye, chimes of Motherland 
With all this soul of mine, 

And bless the Lord that I am sprung 
Of good old English line! 

And like a son I sing the lay, 
That England’s glory tells; 

For she is blessed of the Lord 
For you, ye Christian bells. 


And happy in my father’s fame, 
And happy in my birth, 
Thee, too, I love, my forest land, 
Thou joy of all the earth; 
For thine thy mother’s voice shall be, 
And hence, where God is king, 
With English chimes from Christian spires 
The wilderness shall ring. 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


FOR THE REPORTER. 


FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN, 


Expression is in general an external exhibition 
or showing out of what is within, an affective and 
living manifestation of the spiritual or mental, in the 
corporeal. A man has a high degree of expression 
in his appearance, when his whole spiritual nature, 
his entire internal condition, the whole state of his 
mind, exhibits itself therein—-when his soul, thus 
embodying itself with an external form, makes a 
clear manifestation of itself. In like manner, a 
work of art, of whatever species it may be, is ex- 
pressive when it presents in a clear and effective 
manner the idea which the artist would communi- 
cate. Music, as the expressive language of the 
soul, has, for the appropriate objects of its represen- 
tations, only the feelings and emotions, in all their 
diversified gradations and shadings ; and unless these 
are most intimately combined with its external forms, 
so that the latter is an exact picture of the former,— 
unless particular, determinate, distinct affections of 
the mind are expressed with the utmost clearness by 
its tones and its manifold combinations, it always 
exhibits itself as a mere empty, unmeaning affair, as 
a mere routine of idle play, with a beautiful exte- 
rior indeed, but desiitute of all value as a proper 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 17 


and legitimate work or art. Hoffman, Boye, Beat- 
tie, and, with these, many other learned musicians 
and philosophers, deny all particular, definite mu- 
sical expression, or at least condemn it as being 
strictly unsuitable and improper throughout the 
whole musical art. ‘This, however, is not the proper 
place for pointing out in detail the well known con- 
tradictions and absurdities of these otherwise learned 
gentlemen. Our present purpose requires us only 
to show, what really can and should be expressed 
by music, and what means the artist has to employ, 
in order adequately to answer these demands. 

In the first place, we have those two most general 
affections, common to every human breast, namely, 
pleasure and pain, as objects of beautiful represen- 
tation by the musical art. 

As it respects pain, nature every where furnishes 
most numerous and varied forms of expression, and 
this fact is very especially true in relation to music: 
mourning and sadness, lamentation and sighing, 
melancholy and gentle complaint, are, in all their 
extremely diversified gradations, a rich field for the 
characteristically beautiful expression of the pure 
musical art, though of course it is not to be wished 
or expected that music, like poetry, shou!d portray 
definite, individual pictures or images. Music ap- 
plies rather to the whole internal condition. This 
it takes in the three natural operations of com- 
mencement, increase, and diminution, and paints it 
according to the known laws of association, in a 


(3) 











18 MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


clear, distinct and perspicuous manner, and thus 
makes of it a complete aesthetic* whole. ‘The par- 
ticular object} of the sadness is left, so far as the 
pure musical art is concerned, undetermined ;} but 
the mind ‘of the hearer involuntarily associates his 
own subjective§ sorrow, whether past or present, 
with the objective ideal which he conceives of the 
feeling presented by the music; and it is on this 
wonderful flowing together of what is individual and 





* Aesthetic is a term which the Germans employ to denote 
whatever belongs to the department of taste. As employed 
in the present instance, it denotes those attributes of music 
which give it character, meaning, and expression—which 
make it indicate sentiment and awake sentiment.— Translator. 


T i. e., the objective or producing cause of the sadness in 
question. Tr. 


{ That is to say the musical art does not, in itself and from 
its own intrinsic nature, point out definitely what particular 
thing it is that lies at the foundation of the sadness it ex- 
presses, but only represents the sadness itself, from whatever 
cause it may have arisen. Tr. 


§ The terms subjective and objective are employed by the 
German writers in a sense somewhat peculiar. Subjective is 
used to signify what is in one’s seif, what belongs to one’s 
self, &c., while objective is employed to denote what is foreign 
to one’s self, what is extraneous to one’s self. Thus e. g. a 
subjective cause is, a cause from within, while an objective 
cause is a cause from without; and, in like manner, a sub- 
jective sorrow is a sorrow of one’s own, while an objective 
sorrow isa sorrow foreign to one’s self. Tr. 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 19 


what is general, that the inexpressible charm of gen- 
uine music in a great measure depends. On this 
point, vocal music has a very special advantage ; 
singing, in virtue of its combining poetry with music, 
always carries with it a clear and distinct meaning. 
But pleasure, as well as pain, presents also, in its 
different modifications, a wide field for musical ex- 
pression: friendly sportiveness and wanton rallying, 
calm serenity and childlike pleasantry, loud rejoicing 
and unrestrained mirth, all lie within the appropriate 
province of musical expression. All the varieties 
of feeling, moreover, from that of confident courage 
up to that of the most daring boldness, may be 
awakened by the power of musical representations ; 
so may also all the shades of sentiment, from 
the softest tenderness to the most glowing ardor. 
Music, moreover, has power to elevate the feelings, 
and to kindle them into the most pious devotion: 
when, in the most fervent prayer, the full breast 
no longer has words to express its feelings, it 
sweetly rises to heaven on the etherial wings of . 
musical tones. If, in the expression of the emotions, 
an unrestrained feeling of joy becomes heightened 
to a bacchanalian ecstasy, or if heart-rending pain 
is suffered, the pulses falter in short rhythmical move- 
ments interrupted by sudden stops, and the soul, 
amidst the tremulous agitations of the corporeal 
system, as it were dies away in a vanishing trill. 
Music operates also upon the faculties of desire 
and of thought. Sulzer says, in his Theory of the 




















20 MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


Fine Arts, that ‘* Music is perfectly adapted to por- 
tray every species of emotion, and hence to make 
the operations of the mind perceptible to the ear ;” 
and another profound investigator says, ‘music 
represents not merely the feelings, in the strict sense 
of that term, but all internal, mental operations in 
general, whether they be those of the heart or those 
of the intellect, whether those of feeling or those 
of imagination.” And indeed, what would the rich- 
est exuberance of musical tones be worth, without 
this expressive communication of sentiment? Un- 
less music replenishes our imagination and engages 
our heart, it is all but an empty tinkling, without 
effect and without value. Expression is the soul of 
music. It is by this alone, that music becomes a 
most powerfully communicative language, and the 
agreeable entertainment of the ear which takes place 
at the same time, becomes, as it were, a bed of re- 
pose on which the soul resigns itself to all the feel- 
ings which music may excite. 

We now proceed to inquire into the means by 
which the musical artist can infuse such an expres- 
sion into his performances, to show how he can 
arrive at that magic power by which he is .enabled 
so effectually to sway the human heart. First of 
all, the foundation for such a faculty must have been 
laid in him by nature herself. If he would speak 
the different dialects of the passions in his perform- 
ances, he must, with a naturally susceptible soul,— 
a soul that is easily excited and moved, be capable 
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EXTRACT. — 21 


of perfectly entering into the feeling to be expressed, 
and of penetrating, moreover, deeply into the nature 
of man in all respects whatever, and must, on every 
point, obtain clear and distinct impressions; and 
besides, he must, by cultivation, communicate the 
highest possible degree of brilliancy and acuteness 
to his constitutional sense of beauty, in order that 
he may always be able to meet the aesthetic design, 
in what may be termed the poetry of his perform- 
ances; for, as one very justly observes, while music 
should represent all the various states of perception, 
feeling, and emotion, it should do this poetically, and 
hence, it should present these affections of mind, 
not as they are in an enfeebled state of degeneracy, 
but as they are in their full vigor and purity. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


EXTRACT. 


Tue Greeks considered music of the first impor- 
tance, and made it the medium through which their 
laws and moral precepts were inculcated. ‘The 
Lyre, of which little can now be known, was their 
favorite instrument. Accompanied by this their 
poets generally sung their own compositions. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADIES’ MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Musica education indeed! How much patient 
and laborious instruction has been uselessly expend- 
ed on those who have not sufficient capacity to 
comprehend the elementary principles of the art! 
How many precious hours wasted by those who 
might have devoted them to worthier employ- 
ments ! 

It is no uncommon thing to hear extravagant 
praises awarded to what is called natural singing, in 
contradistinction to cultivated singing; as if the 
perfection of vocal music does not consist in pre- 
senting it in such a manner, as to sink the appear- 
ance of studied art in approximating natural beau- 
ties. ‘That singing, which is overloaded with gaudy 
ornament, is as great a violation of good tase as ex- 
cess of embellishment in rhetoric, painting, poetry, 
sculpture or architecture. The supposition, that the 
capacity of presenting vocal music can come by in- 
tuition, is about as wise as its sister follies, that 
prompt men to favor impudent pretentions of quack- 
ery in other departments. It is yielding to the 
vulgar opinion, that ignorance is better than knowl- 
edge. ‘The very perfection of the art consists in 
presenting the most finished compositions in the 
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agreeable and pleasant manner, which disguises the 
elaborate process of study through which the vocal- 
ist has passed. It is only the second-rate performer, 
that aims at surprising difficulties and exuberance 
of ornament. ‘The true uses of music are, to pre- 
sent agreeable images,. create pleasant emotions, 
and to give effect to worthy thoughts. Its highest 
purpose must of necessity be the most intellectual ; 
appropriate thoughts in appropriate dress. It must 
be comprehensible. Who speaks well of the 
oratorical rhapsodist that is not and cannot be un- 
derstood? So with musical rhapsody. That is 
false which cannot be comprehended, and worhless 
which does not create emotions capable of analysis, 
It is a lamentable fact, that many otherwise intel- 
ligent, and intellectual persons give a preference to 
the hsping, mouthing, and indistinct inanities of the 
drawing-room, called music, when not a solitary 
requisite to a good performance is found. One may 
as well expect without cultivation to reach the in- 
spirations of poetry, or the grandeur of ‘painting, 
or the beauty of statuary. Generally, what is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing well. ‘There can be no 
severer infliction of penances on the cultivated ear, 
than to be compelled by the conventional rules of 
society to listen to the jejune and mawkish lullabies, 
that are frequently offered as entertainments. 
Limited opportunities of practice is sometimes 
the consequence of parsimony ; but it is parsimony 


in the very worst place. It is like inviting company — 
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to a feast, and then, from motives of mean economy, 


offering stale viands and poor wines. 
There is another objection to much of the music 
in common use, not so much to the musical. ar- 
rangement as to the thoughts, which the words con- 
vey. It is not to.be denied, that the sentiments of 
the poetry have generally less consideration than the 
musical arrangement. Frequently a young lady is 
heard to sing stanzas, from which she would revolt, 
if put into simple prose. A ‘ashy and unmeaning 
congeries of words, that masquerade in musical 
dresses, are less offensive, because nearly harmless. 
What are the greater part of the love songs that 
are heard, but mere tissues of sickly sentimentality 
that do no injury because incapable of analysis? 
So that this class, after all, is the least offensive. 
Another class is objectionable, because, being found- 
ed on foreign customs, the sentiments neither recog- 
cise the manners of our country nor illustrate the 
effects of our institutions. ‘The evening serenades 
of a milder climate, and the descriptive ballads of the 
troubadours, are as unmeaning here, as the pecu- 
harities of the Celestial Empire. A third class is 
still more objectionable from the lips of ladies, and 
consists of songs of war and chivalry. It strikes us 
that itis not quite right for the daughters of our land 
to be instructed in the contemplation of blood and 
carnage, by mingling with the enchantments of mu- 
sic, thoughts that breathe in war songs. And yet 
it is a very common thing to hoar “ March to the 
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battle-field ” from the lips even of children. Ofa 
kindred character is Mrs. Hemans’ popular ballad, 
“The Captive Knight,” which, in celebrating the 
events of the chivalrous ages, is certainly not the 
worthiest theme of our fair countrywomen. Songs 
of the sea and of -the chase are also equally unfitted 
for ladies. Who can tolerate to hear a lady sing 
the masculine song of “The Sea?” Among what 
are called sacred songs, are many at least equivo- 
cal, and convey sentiments of misanthropy, if not of 
impiety. ‘Take the popular song, “The world is 
all a fleeting show, for man’s illusion given; trans- 
late it into plain prose, and it charges God with cre- 
ating the world with the design to deceive man. 
Surely there is a range of subjects sufficiently broad 
to be found in friendship, and rational love, and 
innocent joys, and home, and its social and domestic — 
blessings. 

It is for mothers to direct proper subjects. It is 
incredible that they should neglect a supervision in 
a matter, that may have so much lasting influence 
on the character of their daughters. The mind, 
once poisoned by improper thoughts associated 
with musical sounds, will not fail to vibrate to the 
chord that connects itself with unworthy images. 
It then becomes irresistible ; and this consideration 
cannot be enforced with too much earnestness. 
We talk of education. Let it not be thought, that, 
in a matter where so much of early impression and 
enthusiasm is mingled, this is the weakest part of 
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mental discipline. ‘The thoughts that are associa- 
ted with home, and a mother’s smiles, and days of 
unclouded happiness, will be the last to fade from 
memory. 

Let those who have the means of coming toa 
just conclusion in this matter, reflect for a moment 
on the character of the vocal music of the day; and 
let mothers particularly see to it, that false impres- 
sions are not made to survive in the minds of their 
children when they can no longer control the cur- 
rent of maturer thoughts. 


EXTRACT. 


Tue Grassnorprer. Plutarch tells us, that when 
Terpander was playing upon the lyre, at the Olym- 
pic games, and had enraptured his audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, a string of his lyre 
broke, and a grasshopper immediately perched on 
the bridge, and, by its voice, supplied the loss of 
the string, and saved the fame of the musician. The 
Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of their 
song, and called them the nightingales of the nymphs. 
As in the case of birds, the males only sing; hence 
Xenarchus used to ascribe their happiness to their 
having silent wives. 
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THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Fatuer Wood, an English monk, made the first 
piano-forte, of which we have any account, in 1711. 
After the arrival of Bach in England, and the es- 
tablishment of his concert in conjunction with Abell, 
all the harpsichord makers tried their mechanical 
powers at piano-fortes; but the first attempts were 
always on the large size, till Zumpe, a German, 
constructed small piano-fortes of the shape of the 
virginal, of which the tone was very sweet, and the 
touch, with a little use, was equal to any degree of 
rapidity. These, from their low prices, the conve- 
nience of their form, as well as power of expression, 
suddenly grew into such favor, that there was scarcely 
a house in the kingdom, where a keyed instrument 
ever had admission, but was supplied with one of 
Zumpe’s piano-fortes, for which there was nearly as 
great a demand in France asin England. In short, 
he could not make them fast enough to gratify the 
public fondness for them. Pohlma&t, whose instru- 
ments were very inferior in tone, fabricated a great 


‘number for such as Zumpe was unable to supply. 


From this period, the piano-forte has constantly been 
improving, until it has attained its present complete 
state. 
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THE MUSICAL BOX. 


THE MUSICAL BOX. 


[NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE.] 


My little friend, ’t is a stormy day, 
But we are left together; 
I to listen, and thou to play, 
So we ’ll not heed the weather! 
The clouds may rise, and the tempest come— 
The wind and the rain may beat— 
With thee to gently play ‘‘ Sweet Home!” 
I feel that home is sweet! 


The yellow leaf, from the shivering tree, 
On Autumn’s blast is flying; 

But a spirit of life, enshrined in thee, 
While all abroad is dying, 

Calls up the shadows of many a year, 
With their joys that were bright as brief; 

And if, perchance, it may start a tear, 
’T is not the tear of grief. 


’T is a hallowed offering of the soul, 
From her richest fountain gushing— 
A warm, live drop, that has spurned control, 
To the eye for freedom rushing— 
As Music’s angel, hovering near, 
To touch thy tender key, 
The nfnbers of a higher sphere, 
Is pouring forth from thee. 


And while I feel his powerful hand 
O’er the chords of Memory sweeping, 
To waken, and bring from a spirit-land 
The things that had else been sleeping, 
It lifts my thoughts to a world to come, 
Where the parted here shall meet, 
Secure from the storms of life, at home, 
And sing that home is sweet! 
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ANECDOTE. 


FOR THE REPORTER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tue human voice appears to have a powerful 
effect upon horses. We give the following fact as 
an illustration. 

Mons. Laine, a talented tenor singer of the Royal 
French Academy of Music, used to act the part of 
Licinius in the Opera of Trajan, by Spontini. He 
made his appearance on the stage, riding on a tri- 
umphal chariot drawn by four horses, selected from 
the circus of Mons. Franconi, who possessed the 
best trained horses in all France. These horses 
were so tame and so well disciplined, that no noise 
whatever could move them, not even the report of 
acannon. As soon as Mons. Laine began to sing 
at the top of his voice, a splendid solo, called the 
song of glory, a piece similar to the Marseillaise 
Hymn, the horses became perfectly unmanageable, 
and leaped against each other in such a manner, as 
completely to break the order established among the 
attendants, which surrounded the chaziot of Licinius, 
Were those horses restless through fear or pleasure ? 
This question is a hard one to solve; but what can- 
not be contested is, the powerful effect of Mons. 
Laine’s voice on the horses, 
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SACRED MUSIC. 


BY REV. JONATHAN FRENCH. 


Music, as a part of religious worship, has been in 
high estimation among all nations, and in all ages. 
In the first age, we observe men handling their harps 
and organs. 

Songs, with the tabret and harp, were not unu- 
sual in the days of Laban and Jacob. 

With voices and timbrels, Moses and Miriam, 
with the men and women of Israel, sang and prais- 
ed God, when they had safely passed the red sea. 

In the days of the judges, sacred music was em- 
ployed to celebrate the triumphs, and express the 
thanks of the Israelites, of which, the song of Deb- 
orah and Barak is an example. 

The effects of the minstrel of Elisha and the harp 
of David, together with the general use of music 
among the Hebrews, and the tender, or the majesti¢ 
and sublime sentiments they sang, on festive, and 

on mournful occasions, and especially in the exer- 
cises of religous worship, convince us that music 
had attained a high degree of excellence in the days 
of the kings.* 

The songs of Zion were afterward famous arhong 
the heathen conquerors of the Jews. If the He- 


* See Calmet’s Dic. art. Music. 
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brews wept by the rivers of Babylon, and hung their 
harps upon the willows when they remembered Zi- 
on, their music revived with their hope of restoration, 
as appears from from Ezra’s enumeration of singing 
men and singing women, among those, who return- 
ed with him from the captivity. 

Music was admired and cultivated by the most 
distinguished and polished nations of antiquity. The 
Greeks and Roman used to accompany their relig- 
ious sacrifices with hymns. When the laws of the 
ancient Grecians were proclaimed, the herald was 
accompanied with a performer on the lyre. 

The harps and melody of Aphion and Orpheus, 
however fabulous, prove the exquisite sensibility of 
the Grecians to the charms of music. 

We infer the fondness of the ancients for music 
from the wonderful effects they ascribed to it. It 
is said, that by music diseases were cured, strong 
propensities controlled, seditions quelled, and pas- 
sions riased and calmed ; that ‘Timotheus could ex- 
cite the fury of Alexender, by the Phrygian sound, 
and sooth him into indolence with the Lydian lyre, 
and that anciently all laws, divine and civil, exhor- 
tations to virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- 
man things, and the lives and actions of illustrious 
persons were written in verse, and publicly sung by 
a chorus to the sound of instruments, which was 
found to be the most effectual means of impressing 
morality, and a right sense of duty on the mind. 
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MR. BRAHAM. 


FOR THE REPORTER. 


Orren have [| heard, in my youth, of the cele- 
brated Braham, and wished that I could listen to his 
performances. When, however, he was announced 
to appear in this country, I almost feared to attend 
his concerts, lest the spell, which had been connect- 
ed with his name by imagination, should be broken. 
I feared that my high wrought expectations would 
be disappointed, as too often happens, when we 
meet a man for whom we have acquired, by tradition, 
asort of veneration. I concluded, however, to hear 
him. When he commenced the performance, I was 
most agreeably disappointed; and as he exhibited 
his powers in the different varieties of music, I be- 
came more and more interested, and could not but 
feel that he richly merited the high enconiums, 
which have been lavished upon him. I do not pre- 
tend to be a connoisseur, or so much of a critic as 
to judge of the taste and propriety of different ca- 
denzas, and other embellishments ; but I judge of 
music, as I do of oratory, by the effect produced. 
It is in musical elocution ; in making the sound an 
echo to the sense ; in presenting the image of every 
object before you so strikingly, that you at once see 
it in your mind ; in giving a soul to the music, that 
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Mr. Braham excels. His singing, accordingly, en- 
chants the listener; and as the rich tones fall on the 
ear, one almost doubts the reality of things before 
him, while his fancy portrays scenes of beauty, plea- 
sure, pain, joy or despair, in unison with the varied 
notes sung by the performer. «Among his most 
effective performances may be mentioned the pas- 
sage in the Messiah, “ Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron: thou shalt dash them in pieces, like 
a potter’s vessel.” Also, the Recitative, ‘“ Deeper 
and deeper still ;” with the air, “‘ Waft her, Angels.” 
The song, ‘ Rock’d in the cradle of the deep,” was 
sung in a peculiarly happy manner. ‘The Cantata, 
‘Mad Tom,” was the best specimen of oratorical 
music, to which I have ever had the pleasure of 
listening. Others might be named, but I will speak 
of only one more, “The Bay of Biscay.” Never 
before could I so plainly behold the raging storm, 
see the almost hopeless despair of the crew, as they 
view the dismal wreck ; or participate so strongly in 
their joy, as they hail with three cheers the appear- 
ing sail, and with a favoring gale, leave the scene 
of their sufferings. 


Mr. Braham’s style is altogether different from the 
cold, unmeaning mummery, to which we are so often 
compelied to listen. That gentleman amateur, 
whose greatest musical tact consists in his high pre- 
tensions, and the lady, who leaves you in doubt 
whether she be performing music or practising con- 
tortions, while she thrums upon the piano, beating 
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music to death with her fingers, and uttering death 
shrieks with her voice, will undoubtedly find that 
Mr. Braham falls short of their expectations, and is 
not, after all, anything remarkable. 1 could not 
help indulging a few such thoughts as these, when 
Mr. Braham was singing, as I listened to the nu- 
merous criticisms, that were continually made in my 
hearing. One young buck at my elbow decided, 
that Mr. B. was certainly nothing extra.. Another 
came to the sage conclusion, that he might have 
been something once, but was now decidedly broken 
down and superannuated. A third, adjusting his 
spectacles in a most scientific position, bravely de- 
clared, that he thought he could do better than that 
himself. ‘These modest young men are no doubi 
vastly superior to any thing that comes in the com- 
mon course of nature, and hopeful candidates for 
musical immortality. Still, they reminded me of 
the critic, who, after listening to the nightingale’s 
beautiful melody, replied, that it was really tolera- 
ble, but if he would take a few lessons of Chanticleer, 
he might become a very. good singer. 

Those, who did not improve the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Braham, have lost a rich treat, such as 
can be but rarely enjoyed. It is to be hoped that 
our professional singers will profit by the many hints, 
which his singing must have given them; and that 
we may have expression and elocution, in connec- 
tion with musical sounds. Marion. 
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CONCERTS. 


Concerts in Boston, seem at present to be the 
order of the day. Scarcely a day passes without 
seeing the city flooded with flaming hand bills, an- 
nouncing some musical entertainment for the even- 
ing. And scarcely an evening passes without seeing 
the multitude pour forth by thousands, to listen in 
raptures to every thing, that is offered them, whether 
it be good, bad or indifferent. . Indeed, if we do not 
have concerts on ten evenings to the week, it is not 
owing to any lack of disposition on the part of per- 
formers or audience, but simply because the week 
does hot contain so many evenings. There seems 
to be a perfect mania in regar to this subject. 

We have on one evening, the Rainers, a company 
of four from Europe, whose rich tones and charm- 
ing harmony. have delighted every ear, that has 
heard them. Then we have aconcert from Mr. 
Russell, who bids fair to gain a musical immortality 
by singing Whig songs on all occasions, ‘in season 
and out of season,” in the concert room, at the 
social board, and by the way-side. At one time we 
have Mr. and Mrs. Martin, and Miss Inverarity, of 
whose merits we shall say nothing, because we know 
nothing. Then comes Mrs. Sutton, who has just 
appeared among us under the imposing cognomen 
of the “American Vocalist.” [Where is Dixon?] 
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She has given us a few touches of execution, which 
we rarely if ever heard excelled. Of her manners, 
those may speak, who can appreciate them. The 
Euterpian vocalists have made their debut for the 
season. ‘I'hey are a company of Boston lads, who 
have recently traveled through the country, giving 
concerts and enjoying the favor and applause of 
the lovers of harmony, wherever they have appeared. 
Mr. Braham also has passed through the city like a 
meteor. He has for many years enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the most powerful and most soul- 
stirring singer, that the English school has ever 
produced. 

In addition to these transient customers, we have 
concerts in regular succession from each of the three 
great musical societies, that exist in the city,—the 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Boston Academy 
of Music, and the Musical Institute. Of the com- 
parative merit of these societies, we shall say noth- 
ing at present; though at some future time, we 
intend to give a faithful historical and descriptive 
sketch of each. 

But in relation to concerts, there seems to be no 
end and no cessation. ‘The musical community are 
continually on the alert, and never satisfied with 
hearing. Any thing, that comes in the shape of 
music, goes down, from the lofty strains of the most 
sublime musical elocution, to the merest, the mean- 
est, the most contemptible drawling, that can well 
be imagined. We do not by this mean to imply, 
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that Bostonians are no judges of good music. But 
we do mean, that all sorts of singing find a market. 
There is nothing so lofty, so noble, so measured by 
good taste and elegant diction, but some may be 
found to appreciate it to its utmost value. There is 
nothing so drawling, so low, so ill-timed, that it can- 
not collect a multitude, and receive from the company 
applause unbounded, and huzzas without measure. 
What the result of this mania may be, cannot 
easily be determined. But as faithful reporters, we 
shall keep the public apprised of the state of the 
disease, hoping that the community may soon be 
convalescent, and no fatal results may ensue. 





{NDIAN METHOD OF COURTSHIP. 


Mr. Car in, in one of his lectures, exhibited a 
Winnebago Courting Flute, which he said was used 
by the Indian lover in wooing the dark-eyed maid 
of the wilderness. For hours he had heard the 
simple sounds of this Courting Flute, and he had 
seen the patient lovers, sitting under a tree by the 
bank of a river or in front of a hedge, and never 
has he heard a word exchanged between the seem- 
ingly happy pair. Many marriages take place solely 
by the charms of this flute, as he knows it to be a 
fact, that a single word has never been spoken by 
either party during the whole period from courtship 
to marriage. 














MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 


Cuorr, first, that part of a church, where the 
singers are placed; second, the company of singers, 
associated for the performance of sacred music in a 
church. 


Orcuestra, first, that part of a ‘concert room, 
theatre, &c., where the instrumental performers are 
stationed; second, the instrumental performers them- 
selves. 


Harmony, an agreement or consonance of two 
or more sounds united; also a succession of chords 
according to the rules of progression and modula- 
tion. Harmony is either natural or artificial. Na- 
tural harmony consists of the harmonic triad or 
common chord. Artificial harmony is a mixture of 
concords and discords, bearing relation to the har- 
monic triad of the fundamental note. The word 
harmony is of Greek origin, and originally denoted 
an agreeable succession of sounds, which we call 
the melody or air. The moderns however do not 
apply the term harmony to a mere succession of 
single sounds. For the formation of harmony, they 
require a union of melodies, a succession of com- 
bined sounds, composed of consonant intervals, mov- 
ing according to the stated laws of progression. 
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ME opy, in the most general sense of the word, 
signifies any successive connection or series of tones; 
in a more narrow sense, a series of tones, which 
please the ear by their succession and variety; in 
a still narrower sense, the particular air or tune of 
a musical piece. 


Musician, a musical performer, or one who has 
a knowledge of the principles of the science. This 
definition includes the vocalist, the instrumental per- 
former, and the person, who writes according to the 
laws of harmony. 


Tunine Fork, a steel instrument, consisting of 
two prongs and a handle. When struck and held 
to the ear, it produces a clear and uniform sound. 
For tuning stringed instruments, the fork is usually 
pitched on A, that being generally the pitch of one 
of the open strings. For tuning piano fortes, it is 
usually pitched on C. For the vocalist it may be on 
any letter, that he may desire. It was invented by 
John Shore, sergeant trumpeter to George I. 


Tuninc Hammer, an iron utensil, used by piano 
forte tuners, about six inches long, and shaped some- 
thing like ahammer. At the end of the handle, is a 
square hole adapted to the square ends of the iron 
pegs, to which the strings are attached, by turning 
which, the strings are tightened or relaxed to adjust 
their pitch. 
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BOSTON CRIES. 


We intend at some future time to prepare an extended 
article containing a large number of the Boston market cries. 
Such specimens of the musical art, though they have no great 
value in themselves, are calculated to gratify the curious, 
and please every one, who has the love of music in his soul. 
Here we find the untaught language of nature, music spring- 
‘ing up without culture,—the mere wild flowers of the forest. 
We have subjoined a few specimens by way of example. 


POTATOES. 





Here’s Ca’ - li - na po - ta - toes. 


FRESH FISH. 
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Fresh had - dock, hal - li -_ boat. 


OYSTERS. 
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FORGIVE, BLEST SHADE! 


DR. CALLCOTT, 
(AN EPITAPH IN A CHURCH-YARD IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT.) 


orgive blest shade! the tributary tear, That mourns thy exit from a 
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world like this, Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, And stay'd thy progress to the 
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seats of bliss. No more confin’d to grov’ling scenes of night, No more a 
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tenant bent in mortal clay, Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight And 





realms of day! and trace thy journey to the realms of day, 


trace thy journey to the realms of day, and trace thy journey, thy journey to the realms of day. 
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dieu, ye streams! that smoothly flow, 
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42 SONG, ‘Adieu, ye streams!’ Rersstexmr, 
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; 
4 ; 


A---+-dieu! 










Andante 


where, 





SONG. 


« Tell me, lovely Shepherd.” govern, 


Tell me, ove - - ly shep- herd, where, 





tell me where Thou feed’st atnoon thy flee- cy 














to the sweet re - - - treat That guards thee from the mid - da 


oe oe I 







a 








Left by the flocks I lone - ly 









With-out a guide and lose my way. 


Where rest at noon 








Gen - tle shep- - herd, tell 








care? me, where, 


where, where rest at noon thy bleat - ing care? Gen - tle 
as, 


herd, tell_me where, tell me, gen-tle shepherd, where. 














48 DUETT, ‘I saw from the beach.’ 


SCOTCH MELODY. 


saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, A 


. 
bark o’er the wa - ters moored glo - rious - ly 


| 
sun o'er that beachwas de - clining,—The 





bark was still there, but the wa-ter was 


Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise; 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known, 

Each wave, that we danced on at morning, ebbs from us, 

And leaves us, at eve, on the bleak shore alone. 








— ete 


